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Our secondary schools, tertiary education 
and health systems all face a crisis of 
underfunding. Health and education 
workers are bearing the brunt of this. But 
they also have the power to fight back— 
and they are! 

The teachers' strike is intensely political. 
Partly this is because they negotiate directly 
with the government. But it's also because 
teachers have refused to isolate their de¬ 
mands to "bread and butter" issues of wages 
and conditions. 


They don't just want higher pay, they want 
a quality education system for everyone, not 
just the rich. Health and university workers 
are in a similar position. 

Three days after the teachers' strike the 
Association of University Staff called a na¬ 
tional day of action. 

Each university is a separate employer. But 
staff recognise that behind the tight-fisted, 
corporate approach of university manage¬ 
ment lies government underfunding. 

So even universities that had settled their 


contracts, or who had called off the strike 
because of a new contract offer, had protest 
rallies calling for more government funding. 

Staff at Auckland university invited strik¬ 
ing colleagues from Massey University's 
Albany campus (on Auckland's North Shore) 
to join them in a united protest. 

Why not extend this unity to cover teach¬ 
ers and health workers? 

Continues with 'Make May Day the focus’ 
on page 3. 












Support 

Socialist Worker 

in Zimbabwe... 


STRIKES, NOT SANCTIONS WILL PROTECT DEMOCRACY 


Helen Clark has criticised the 
recent Commonwealth Heads of 
Government meeting for not 
expelling Zimbabwe from the 
Commonwealth and has 
declared that New Zealand will 
impose its own sanctions 
against the Southern African 
country. 

European Union (EU) lead¬ 
ers have also imposed sanctions. 

Nobody should believe that 
Clark or the EU is motivated by 
a genuine concern for democracy 
in Africa or anywhere else. 

The NZ government follows 
the rest of the Western pack in 
criticising those regimes that step 
out of line, while ignoring the 
crimes of regimes that follow 
Western interests. 

In the presidential election in 
neighbouring Zambia two 
months ago there were wide¬ 
spread reports of fraud. 

Even the EU’s monitors ex¬ 
pressed reservations about the 
election, which saw Levy 
Mwanawasa elected with less 
than 30% of the vote. 

Mwanawasa declared that 
anyone who protested faced the 
death penalty. 


However, because 

Mwanawasa is a friend of the 
multinationals, the EU shut up 
and defended the result. And 
there was no talk at CHOGM of 
expelling Zaire, which is also a 
former British colony. 

The West is worried about 
Zimbabwe’s white farmers and 
other capitalist interests in the 
region, not the black workers and 
peasants. 

Meanwhile repression contin¬ 
ues unchecked as president 
Mugabe fights to hold on to 
power. 

Mugabe has recently rammed 
through brutal laws which make 
it virtually impossible to protest 
against him. 

Despite this, on February 15 
over 1,500 people demonstrated 
in the capital, Harare (see below). 

The hope for Zimbabwe is 
that there will be more, and big¬ 
ger, protests, and that they will 
connect the issue of democracy to 
the resistance to neo-liberal / free 
market policies which are backed 
by both Mugabe and the top lead¬ 
ers of the opposition Movement 
for Democratic Change. 

It is therefore a very good sign 


that the Zimbabwe Congress of 
Trade Unions is under pressure 
from worker activists to call a 
stayaway before the election. 
Such actions, not sanctions, show 
the way forward. 



'NO TO DICTATORSHIP, NO TO NEO-LIBERAL POVERTY' 


TAFADZWA CHOTO, of Socialist Worker's 
Zimbabwean sister group, the International 
Socialists Organisation reports. 

Around 1500-2000 people mobilised in 
Harare on February 15 under the slogan, 
"No to dictatorship, no to neo-liberal 
poverty". 

Earlier that day, the High Court had re¬ 
fused hear the organisers’ urgent application 
against the decision of the police to ban the 
demonstration. It went ahead in Harare, but 
in other towns protests were cancelled be¬ 
cause of the heavy police presence. 

The demonstration was called by the Na¬ 
tional Constitutional Assembly, the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Organisation of Zimbabwe 
(ISO) and the Zimbabwe National Students 


Association to demand a free and fair presi¬ 
dential election on March 9-10. 

Demonstrators assembled at two different 
points. At the advertised starting point there 
was heavy police presence and five comrades 
were arrested, including Munyaradzi Gwisai, 
Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) 
MP and member of the ISO, Ray Majongwe 
and Innocent Sibanda from the Progressive 
Teachers Union, and two others from the 
Zimbabwe Liberators Platform, an organisa¬ 
tion of liberation war veterans. 

At the other starting point near Barclays 
Bank, the demonstrators managed to march 
to the ministry of justice, where they were 
tear-gassed and beaten by police. Ten were 
arrested. 

Those arrested were charged under presi¬ 


dent Robert Mugabe’s “anti-terrorist” Pub¬ 
lic Order and Security Act. 

In the cells, comrades demonstrated 
against the terrible conditions in which they 
were being held. There were as many 18 pris¬ 
oners in cells designed to hold six. 

This resulted in riot police entering the 
cells and severely beating some of the detain¬ 
ees. Two were hospitalised. 

Gwisai was among those attacked, singled 
out because he was accused of being the ring¬ 
leader. 

The 15 people arrested were held until 
February 18, when they were each released 
on Z$5000 (roughly NZ$250) bail. The pro¬ 
testers were to appear in court again on Feb¬ 
ruary 26 to face charges with a maximum pen¬ 
alty of six months’ jail or a Z$10,000 fine. 
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WHAT WE THINK 


Wake up 
Auckland! 
Wake up 
Workers! 



i m . 

Council workers at the first Wake Up Auckland protest last year 


— from from front page — 

Make May Day 
the focus 

May first is May Day, International 
Workers' Day. And it's fast 
approaching. 

Traditionally this is a day when work¬ 
ers come together in solidarity, support¬ 
ing each others' demands as well as rais¬ 
ing demands around common issues. 

Last year saw a revival of militant 
May Day demonstrations in the main 
centres of Aotearoa. This was part of 
an international revival, linked to the 
globalisation of resistance to capitalism. 

Why not make this May Day a na¬ 
tional demonstration calling for more 
funding for public services? 

The Council of Trade Unions' Local 
Affiliates Councils, local May Day com¬ 
mittees, PPTA, AUS and Nurses Organi¬ 
sation branches and union and anti¬ 
capitalist activists could join together 
to make this happen. 

If they do, it would put real pressure 
on the government to get its spending 
priorities right. 


Activists in the Wake Up Auckland 
campaign should take note of the 
Wellington train workers' wildcat strike 
(see report below). 

Each and every one of the strikes faced 
three months in gaol, or a fine of up to 
$40,000. 

But to get staff back to work, the boss 
had to promise that no action would be 
taken against the workers. 

This shows the power of the strike—the 
working class's greatest weapon. 


It's a weapon that can give our side vic¬ 
tory when dealing with the bosses on the 
political front, as well as the industrial one. 

Council workers from the Public Services 
Association are already involved in the 
Wake Up Auckland campaign. 

As John Bank's plans progress, he will be 
relying on council staff and other workers 
to carry out his orders. Building a strong 
base for the campaign among unionists will 
give Wake Up Auckland the power to liter¬ 
ally halt the city council in its tracks. 


Wellington rail walkout—first wildcat under ERA 


by DON FRANKS 

Wellington's rush hour traffic 
was paralysed last Thursday, 
when over 80 Wellington 
railway workers walked off the 
job. 

The four-hour wildcat strike 
was in protest at the sacking of a 
railway guard. 

Tranz Metro bosses claimed 


the worker had not carried out 
the appropriate procedure when 
putting a passenger off the train 
for non-payment of fares. 

Strike action to reinstate a fel¬ 
low worker is illegal under La¬ 
bour's Employment Relations 
Act. The illegal action was carried 
out without participation of un¬ 
ion officials. 

“The sacking was the latest in 


a series of dismissals over the last 
year,” a railway unionist told So¬ 
cialist Worker. 

“In that time workers have 
been sacked over some weird, 
stupid things, and I put it down 
to the fact that we’re under¬ 
staffed and over-stressed.” 

“Stress in recent times has led 
to previously unknown behav¬ 
iour, such as a bloke with 40 years 


service hitting his best mate, 
which I put down to workplace 
related stress, absolutely.” 

At the time of writing, the case 
is going to mediation, after Tranz 
Metro bowed to workers’ de¬ 
mands that none of the strikers 
will lose any pay, the union will 
not incur any penalty and no 
striker will be victimised in any 
way. 


...and Aotearoa 


Socialist Worker is a newspaper like no 
other. 

Unlike the Herald , Dominion or Press, we 
are not part of a multi-billion dollar, interna¬ 
tional media empire. 

Because we’re not run by billionaire capi¬ 
talists, we don’t have to support their inter¬ 
ests. 

Which is just as well, because Socialist 
Worker is dedicated to opposing capitalism. 

We want a socialist society where the needs 
of people and our planet are more important 
than the profits of corporations or the power 
of governments. 

We’re proud to support, publicise and take 
part in the campaigns that challenge corpo¬ 
rate power and try to make things better for 


ordinary people. 

Needless to say, we don’t get government 
grants or hand-outs from corporate coffers. 

Instead we rely on the generosity and hard 
work of our supporters to raise money. 

This Summer Appeal is a special one, as 
half the money raised will go to our Zimba¬ 
bwean sister group, the International Social¬ 
ist Organisation. 

Please give what you can. 

Send donations to 

Box 13-685 Auckland 

(Cheques made out to In Print Publishing) 


Socialist Worker 
Summer Appeal 

list 2 

THANKS TO: 

AUCKLAND: Bill P $500; 

Peter&Beth $40. 

BAY OF PLENTY: Tony $10. 
WELLINGTON: Fundraising $214. 

CHRISTCHURCH: DA $100. 


< 


Total so far: 
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Wake Up Auckland! 


Council evicts tenants wlfle giving miBons to big business 


by GRANT MORGAN 

Low-income tenants are to be 
evicted by the Auckland City 
Council while over $2 million of 
ratepayers' funds will go 
towards propping up big 
business sport. 

These decisions were made by 
the council’s Finance & Corpo¬ 
rate Business Committee on 21 
February. 

Auckland mayor John Banks 
and his right-wing majority fac¬ 


tion say they are slashing all “non¬ 
core” council expenditure. 

By their own rules, it seems 
that big business sport is regarded 
as “core” business of the Auck¬ 
land council while their tenants 
are disposable inconveniences. 

$2.2 million will be lent to the 
Eden Park Trust Board to fund 
new turf for international rugby 
and cricket.This will almost halve 
the pot of money available for all 
of Auckland’s community 
projects. 


City Vision councillor Penny 
Sefuiva said it was “outrageous” 
to be supporting a private organi¬ 
sation like Eden Park when the 
council was “smashing tenants to 
pieces”. 

But right-wing CitRat council¬ 
lors steamrollered their “cash for 
the rich, smash the poor” plans 
through the committee. 

30 protesters fumed while the 
CitRats ignored submissions de¬ 
tailing the social need for council 


Alliance deputy leader’s bill 
opposed by party’s governing body 



Water Pressure Group members at Helen Clark's office 


by GRANT MORGAN 

The sale of Auckland's council 
housing ties into the local 
government privatisation drive 
being orchestrated by the 
corporates. 

Business lobbies see local 
government as the new Gold 
Rush. They want to profit from 
council assets. 

The corporates are promot¬ 
ing public-private partnerships 
which give them management 
of local body assets, and their 
income streams, at a cheaper 
price than outright purchase. 

Four community coalitions 
are opposing water privatisation 
across different urban areas in 
Greater Auckland. 

It’s this sort of grassroots 
sentiment that has sustained the 
Alliance’s opposition to local 
government privatisation. 

Alliance deputy leader 
Sandra Lee is the minister of 
local government. She has 
introduced the Local Govern¬ 
ment Bill into parliament. 

This draft law bans the sale 
of council water assets. How¬ 
ever, it allows public-private 
partnerships which give private 
firms effective control of water 
assets for 15 years. 

It also opens the way for 
“council-controlled organisa¬ 
tions” to have a “profit” motive 
and be “listed on the stock 
exchange”. 

These clauses have become 


a battleground between Lee 
and opponents of water 
privatisation. 

Protests have been held 
outside Lee’s electorate office. 
Criticisms of the bill have been 
broadcast in emails and leaflets. 
Submissions have gone to the 
parliamentary select committee 
considering the bill. Alliance 
activists have been lobbied. 

As a result, the Alliance 
Council has resolved to make a 
select committee submission 
opposing the bill’s legalisation 
of de facto water privatisation. 

So we have the spectacle of 
the Alliance deputy leader 
being challenged over her own 
draft law by her own party’s 


governing body. 

Meanwhile, the struggle 
against water privatisation 
continues on the ground. 

On 20 February, the Water 
Pressure Group called a protest 
outside Helen Clark’s electorate 
office. A dozen protesters were 
at times deafened by toots of 
support from passing motorists. 

This was in response to the 
prime minister saying that 
“there is no difference” 
between Labour and the 
Alliance on the Local Govern¬ 
ment Bill. 

A letter was handed in 
calling on Labour to honour 
its election promise oppose 
water privatisation. 


housing and voted to evict hun¬ 
dreds of “general” tenants. 

These live mainly in Free¬ 
man’s Bay and pay 95% of mar¬ 
ket rents. 

Applause greeted one inter¬ 
jection: “We’re dealing with real 
people here. You're treating them 
like pass the parcel.” 

The CitRats pay lip service to 
a “triple bottom line” approach. 
This, in theory, means consider¬ 
ing social and environmental fac¬ 
tors as well as financial ones. 

But no social impact survey 
was done before they made their 
eviction decision. This exposes 
the hollowness of their rhetoric. 

In the words of Victoria 
Carter, a councillor who swings 
between the CitRat and City Vi¬ 
sion factions: “We’re talking 
about faceless people at the mo¬ 
ment.” 

Aware they’d been caught 
with their pants down, the 
CitRats joined with City Vision 
to vote for a survey of tenants. 
But such a survey is a farce when 
it comes after the decision to 
evict. 

Despite her support for a sur¬ 
vey, Carter backed the CitRats’ 
sell-off motion. Only the three 
City Vision councillors present 
voted against. 

Next in line are the council’s 
pensioner tenants. The council 
has already decided to sell any 
pensioner units falling vacant. 

City Vision leader Bruce 
Hucker said that Auckland, billed 
as the City of Sails, had become 
“the City of Sales”. 

In 1998, Hucker was elected 
on a ticket opposed to water com¬ 
mercialisation. Once in council, 
however, he voted in favour of 
setting up Metrowater as a com¬ 
mercial entity operating inde¬ 
pendently of council. 

Such policy U-turns, along 
with the minority position of City 
Vision on the present council, 
means that effective opposition 
to the CitRats’ market extremism 
can come only from grassroots 
mobilisation. 

Wake Up Auckland was re¬ 
cently born as a broad coalition 
fighting against business control 
of council and for grassroots de¬ 
mocracy. 

This coalition intends to op¬ 
pose the sale of council housing 
every step of the way. The battle 
has just begun. 
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Wake Up Auckland! 


Protesters disrupt council sell-off vote 


by LEN PARKER 

Up to 100 Wake Up Auckland 
protesters prevented the 
Auckland city council from 
voting to sell off council houses 
on Thursday February 28. 

The protest showed the wide 
range of people who have united 
to oppose the corporate agenda 
of the council. There were Water 
Pressure Group activists, council 
housing tenants, anarchists, envi¬ 
ronmentalists opposed to toxic 
weed spray, war veterans and li¬ 
brary workers. 

When he saw that the town 
hall meeting chamber was packed 
with protesters millionaire mayor 
John Banks refused to enter. 

Protesters were asked to re¬ 
move their placards. They refused 
and Banks and his right wing al¬ 
lies in the Citizens and Ratepay¬ 
ers Now party left the chamber 
in a huff. 

Protesters then took over the 
seats vacated by the councillors 
and other councillors stood or sat 
on the floor. 

A Wake Up Auckland coali¬ 
tion member then took the may¬ 
or’s throne. She addressed the 
meeting on the lack of democracy 
in the city and the arrogance of 
power when big business domi¬ 
nated the city. 

The city, she argued, had re¬ 
sponsibilities to the poor and its 
elderly by retaining affordable 
housing. 


The city did not just belong to 
the rich. And it was time for ordi¬ 
nary people to assert their right 
to be consulted, she said. 

The right-wing councillors re¬ 
turned temporarily to the cham¬ 
ber, with deputy mayor David 
Hay (also a millionaire) taking 
the chair. But when he couldn’t 
persuade the protesters to leave 
Hay adjourned the council meet¬ 
ing until the next week. 

This wasn’t the only Wake Up 
Auckland protest, earlier in the 
week activists occupied empty 
council houses in Freeman’s Bay. 

As these protests indicate, the 
Wake Up Auckland campaign is 
really taking off. There have been 
public meetings around the city 
almost every night over the last 
few weeks. 

The fact that people are not 
prepared to wait for the big 
march, on Saturday March 16, for 
their change to confront John 
Banks suggests that it will be big. 



The throne is taken 



WAKE UP AUCKLAND! 

MARCH 

Saturday 16 March, Mam, QE2 Square 
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Wake Up Auckland! 




Council tenant LEE KWOK LEUNG, and library 
worker MALCOLM DEANES demonstrate 
outside occupied council flats in Freeman's Bay. 


SANDRA LEE 
APPLAUDED 

Sandra Lee's bill to reform the 
1974 Local Government Act does 
just that. It is a great contribu¬ 
tion to rolling back the "user 
pays" and privatisation program 
favoured by Labour and National 
governments. That is why Ms Lee 
was applauded after her presen¬ 
tation on the bill at the last Alli¬ 
ance National Council meeting. 

The Alliance Party made a 
decision to be a part of this La¬ 
bour government in order to be 
in a position to advance Alliance 
policy to the best of its ability. 
Gains in labour laws, the revers¬ 
ing of the privatisation of ACC, 
raising of minimum wage rates, 
the phased abolition of "youth 
rates", establishment of the Kiwi 
bank, paid parental leave and 
many other initiatives for which 
the Alliance canclaimall or some 


of the credit mean that we con¬ 
tinue to be committed to this 
strategy. 

Penny Bright of the Water 
Pressure Group points out that 
the new bill fails to outlaw com¬ 
pletely the involvement of out¬ 
side companies from the man¬ 
agement of water supplies. I 
could point to many other Alli¬ 
ance policies that have not been 
achieved and are not likely to be 
achieved in this term of the Alli¬ 
ance-Labour government. We 
are a very small minority in the 
government and so that we can 
achieve more, I hope that Ms 
Bright will urge all her friends 
and comrades to vote to increase 
the Alliance strength in the next 
government. 

I can assure Ms Bright that 
Alliance ministers have made 
strong representations against 
treating water services as a com¬ 
modity although so far without 
success. I believe that the Water 


Pressure Group has put in a sub¬ 
mission to the select committee 
considering the bill . The West 
Auckland Alliance branches have 
congratulated Sandra Lee on her 
work in the bill and have also put 
in a submission which, among 
other things, calls for the re¬ 
moval of the section permitting 
the contracting out of water sup¬ 
ply management for up to 15 
years. 

BOB VAN RUYSSEVELT 
Te Atatu South, Auckland 


ROAD TOLLS 

While government pockets $700 
million yearly from petrol tax— 
but not used for roading—the 
right-wing Labour initiatives 
have allowed local bodies to im¬ 
plement toll roads and to fran¬ 
chise their water and waste wa¬ 
ter systems. (Franchise is another 


name for privatisation.) 

So Rogernomics is still alive 
and well within the Labour-led 
coalition government. 

Congratulations to our city 
councillors who opposed the 
upper harbour toll plans, but no 
"brownie" points for mayor 
Wood, councillors Tony Barker 
and Andrew Eagle who failed to 
consult first with ratepayers. 

Beware ... our water will be 
next. 

PERCY ALLISON 
Poverty Action Coalition 
North Shore, Auckland 
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A History of Anderton's Alliance 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

In 1989, Jim Anderton split from a Labour 
Party dominated by the free market 
extremism of Roger Douglas. 

He founded the New Labour Party (NLP) 
which attracted thousands of disalusioned 
Labour supporters. 

The NLP became a focus of workers and 
activists angry at the “new right” attacks of 
the Labour government between 1984-90. 
Many joined the fledging party hopeful of 
building grassroots opposition to the polices 
of Labour, and those of the National govern¬ 
ment after 1990. 

However, there were immediately sharp 
divisions within the party between activists and 
the top layer of Anderton and his supporters, 
who wished to control the party and steer it 
away from involvement in grassroots struggle. 

As early as 1990, then NLP president Sue 
Bradford resigned, slamming what she called 
a “definite move to the right” and warning of 
power “devolving into the hands of fewer and 
fewer people”. 

This move to the right and the stifling of 
grassroots democracy continued with the for¬ 
mation of the Alliance in 1991. 

An initiative of the NLP, the Alliance com¬ 
bined the Greens, Mana Motuhake, the 
Democrats (remnants of the old Social Credit 
Party), the Liberals (rejects from the National 
Party), and New Labour. 

While Anderton claimed that the “NLP 
was the driving force within the Alliance” 
he spearheaded the break-up of the vibrant 
NLP branches, which were dissolved into the 
Alliance. 

Many worker activists were forced to work 
with right-wing Democrats and Liberals (who 
have now merged) from middle class or small 
business origins, resulting in an exodus of 
workers from the party. 

Anderton, however, increasingly relied on 
the Democrats and Liberals to control the 
Alliance and keep activists in line (it was 
Anderton and his supporters’ domination of 
the party that prompted the Greens to split 
from the Alliance in 1997). 

Nevertheless with working class people 
moving to the left in the early ’90s the Alli¬ 
ance rode a wave of popularity. In the 1993 
election, they received 18% of the vote. 

But under Anderton’s leadership, the party 
was steering a course to the right. 

18 months out from the last election, with¬ 
out any consultation with party members, 
Anderton set out to water down Alliance 
policies so that they would be palatable to 
Labour in coalition and to business. 

In a speech in August 1999, Anderton 
ditched policy to buy back privatised state as¬ 
sets like Telecom, scrapped the capital gains tax 
and higher rates taxation for the rich, and an¬ 
nounced plans for a $200 million government 
fund to boost business with grants and loans. 


These policies which were “strongly sup¬ 
ported” by Alasdair Thompson, head of the 
Northern Employers Federation. 

This prompted then Alliance MP Pam 
Corkery, the radio talk-show host who played 
a big part in the campaign to save the Ports 
of Auckland from privatisation, to quit, say¬ 
ing that the party had become a “cheap pho¬ 
tocopy” of the Labour Party. 

At the last election, the Alliance received 
8% of the vote, entitling them to eight MPs. 

The Alliance went into coalition with La¬ 
bour, with Anderton becoming the Deputy 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Economic 
Development. 

During the last two years in government, 
Anderton continued on a path that has seen 
the Labour-Alliance coalition win the back¬ 
ing of business, while moving further from 


their working class supporters. 

As Minister of Economic Development 
Anderton has initiated a series of business sup¬ 
port schemes, which will see $35million a year 
handed out to businesses “to make them grow”. 

While core Alliance policies like free edu¬ 
cation and free healthcare have simply lan¬ 
guished in the party manifesto. 

Alliance have failed to support striking 
teachers and health workers, who are de¬ 
manding that the government increase fund¬ 
ing for health and education. 

The Labour-Alliance government has in¬ 
creased real expenditure on health less than 
the previous National government. 

If the left gains the upper hand in the Alli¬ 
ance’s internal battle, Anderton will not stay 
with the party. Helen Clark has hinted that 
she might even have him back. 


WHAT WE THINK 


Attitudes to struggle at the 
heart Alliance's crisis 


"The reality is that no 
government can hope to 
deliver jobs, rising incomes, 
security and opportunity for 
New Zealanders without the 
cooperation of the business 
sector". 

So said Alliance leader 
Jim Anderton, speaking to 
the Annual Regional Del¬ 
egates Conference of the 
Service & Food Workers Un¬ 
ion in November 2000. 

In that same speech 
Anderton listed a series of 
Alliance policies: free educ¬ 
tion, a free public health sys¬ 
tem and 4 weeks annual 
leave. He then added: "Give 
the Alliance the strength in 
parliament we need, and we 
will deliver them." 

These statements go to 
the heart of Anderton's poli¬ 
tics. 

That political change can 
come about only by working 
in partnership with capital¬ 
ism and its restricted parlia¬ 
mentary system. 

Building mass campaigns 
by workers, students, Maori 
and other grassroots people 
id left out of the picture. 

This approach is squarely 



to blame for the terminal 
decline in Alliance support, 
from 38% in one National 
Business Review poll in late 
1992 to 1% in a recent NZ 
Herald poll. And forthe open 
war fare between the Alli¬ 
ance's left and right factions. 

There has always been 
discontent within the Alli¬ 
ance, many good activists 
have left the party in frustra¬ 
tion, others stayed on. 

One of the main reasons 


so many activists are openly 
rebelling now is that the 
changing political mood in 
this country and around the 
world is proving that there 
is an alternative. 

From the anti-capitalist 
protests of Seattle in 1999 
and Genoa last year, to the 
global movement against 
America's war, to the upris¬ 
ings in Serbia, Palestine and 
Argentina, and out own anti- 
GE protests, mass protest is 
reshaping politics. 

Around the world millions 
of ordinary people are fight¬ 
ing for an alternative to capi¬ 
talist globalisation. A better 
word is possible, but it won't 
come through lobbying the 
Labour Party and business 
leaders behind the scenes. 

It remains to be seen how 
the battle inside the Alliance 
turns out. 

Whatever happens, the 
important thing is for Alli¬ 
ance activists to join with oth¬ 
ers on the left in building the 
broad-based fightbacks that 
can create a world without 
war and oppression, where 
the needs of people and our 
planet come before profit. 
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Socialist Worker 
spoke about the PPTA 
dispute with JOHN 
MINTO, a well-known 
left-wing activist and 
a teacher at Tangaroa 
College, Otara, South 
Auckland. 


Why did teachers go on strike? 

The most important issues are 
recruitment and retention of peo¬ 
ple with aptitude for teaching, who 
would make really good teachers. 

The average age of teachers has 
been going up quite dramatically. 
In Auckland for example, the av¬ 
erage age of a science teacher is 54, 
which is quite a terrifying figure, 
when you think that in 10 years 
time there’s going to be a huge 
shortage. 

Workload, there’s a horrendous 
workload that teachers are facing. 
And when it came to the negotiat¬ 
ing round what the government 
was offering was effectively a pay 
cut, and a workload increase. 

They were offering a pay cut, 
because 3.5% doesn’t match the 
rate of inflation over two years. 

And a work load increase be¬ 
cause we are expected to introduce 
the NCEA this year (National Cer¬ 
tificate Educational Achievement) 
which is a lot of extra work, but 
there’s no compensation for that. 

So that’s the reason teachers are 
angry. 

There was a settlement that was 
negotiated last December, despite 
a strong recommendation from the 
executive (of the PPTA) that 
teachers accept it, teachers didn’t, 
they were incredibly angry. 

When was the contract that has 
expired signed? 

About three years ago. It ex¬ 
pired in April or March last year. 
So we’ve been a year trying to ne¬ 
gotiate a contract. 

[Labour’s minister of education 
Trevor] Mallard’s just been an ab¬ 
solute ... you know ... been a real 
prick. 

Three days after he offered us 
3.5% he accepted a 6.5% increase 
in salary himself. And that was his 
third increase in 15 months. So 
they’re quite cynically taking the 
money themselves and then saying 



TEACHERS' MOOD: 

‘You get what you’re 
prepared to fight for’ 



that working people should be 
happy with just a few crumbs. 

Under National teachers put up a 
very strong fight, there were ille¬ 
gal strikes against bulk funding. 
How has the mood of teachers 
changed over the last ten years? 
And how has that influenced what 
is happening now? 

I think that the sympathies that 
teachers had with the Labour gov¬ 
ernment have evaporated pretty 
rapidly, despite the leadership of 
the teachers' union being very 
closely tied to the Labour Party. 

I think that’s the fastest it’s 
happened under any Labour 
government. 

I think in some ways under Na¬ 
tional it was easier because the 
enemy is clearer. 

Traditionally under Labour 
governments the leadership of the 
teachers’ unions have really looked 
to bridge the gap between what 
Labour wants to offer and what 
teachers are prepared to accept. 

In this case people are furious 
with our executive for accepting a 
deal which was completely unac¬ 
ceptable to the members. 

What sort of debates are happen¬ 
ing among teachers about this dis¬ 
pute? 

I think the most important thing 
that teachers want is to be recog¬ 
nised as people doing a bloody 
important job and doing it really 
well. And we’re getting none of 
that at all. 

Labour see things as political 
issues to be gotten rid off, rather 
than educational issue to be solved. 

Their hearts are not with teach¬ 
ers, they see teachers as a liability 
rather than an asset. And if you’ve 
got a liability you employ as few as 
possible and you pay them as little 
as you can get away with. 

So there’s a huge amount of 
cynicism with Labour. 


Where are teachers looking now, 
in terms of solving the problems in 
education? 

I think there is a pretty strong 
acceptance that you get what you 
fight for. 

In that regard people are real¬ 
ising that we’ve got a really tough 
fight ahead if we want to get qual¬ 
ity public education protected from 
the ravages of Labour policy. 

Is the PPTA doing anything to try 
and reach out to students and par¬ 
ents and get them involved? 

Yes they are. There’s a whole 
raft of things. Branches around the 
country are talking about produc¬ 
ing leaflets that go to parents. 

Overall we feel we’ve got strong 
support from parents and boards 
of trustees. Even over the strike 
yesterday. 

The leadership of the School 
Trustees Association always con¬ 
demns strikes. But in fact the 
membership of the School Trus¬ 
tees Association is very support¬ 
ive of teachers, they’re parents, 
they’re very much on the side of 
teachers, rather than on the side 
of the government. 

Do you see that there is a common 
link between the current situation 
with the secondary schools, the 
health system and also tertiary 
education? 

Yes, absolutely. 

One of the things I said yester¬ 
day, at the rally, is that teachers are 
the first line of defence of quality 
public education. 

I think the PPTA has been do¬ 
ing that pretty well, pointing out the 
dangers in a reduction in quality. 

What Mallard wants is warm 
bodies in front of class rooms, we 
want quality teachers. It’s the role 
of teachers to point that out. 

Same thing in hospitals. Nurses, 
doctors are the first line of defence 
of quality there. 


What do you think about the govern¬ 
ment’s new “innovation strategy”/ 
“knowledge economy” policies? 

In theory when you listen to the 
government it means they’re going 
to pump money in so that every¬ 
one will have the same opportuni¬ 
ties to get a really good education 
and move into this “knowledge 
economy” and take up well-paid 
highly-skilled jobs. 

In fact that’s not the case. Their 
focus is actually much narrower. 
There’s a very small number of 
Centres of Research Excellence, 
they’re putting money into those. 

They’re not looking to lift the 


whole economy or lift the incomes 
of everybody. 

Mallard made a very cynical 
comment the other day. He said 
[not an exact quote]: “We’ve of¬ 
fered teachers 3.5% and cleaners 
and caretakers at schools, they 
haven’t had a wage rise in a long 
time. They’ll be asking, ‘Why aren’t 
teachers happy about this 3.5% ?’” 

He didn’t say that he’d had that 
6.5% pay increase last year. 

And if the government was in¬ 
terested in cleaners and caretakers 
then they would have given them 
a 6.5% increase at the same time. 
So he’s using the cynical grubby 


politics of divide and rule. 

One of the points I made yes¬ 
terday to teachers was that clean¬ 
ers and caretakers are grossly un¬ 
der-paid they do a bloody dirty job 
and they do it bloody well and we 
pay them bugger all for it. Teach¬ 
ers need to be strong supporters of 
all those groups, within our schools 
and elsewhere. 

We also have to remember that 
PPTA and NZEI [the primary 
school teachers’ union] are the last 
unions that have big national con¬ 
tracts. We’ve got the ability to or¬ 
ganise and fight and the more we 
do that, the more encouragement 
it gives to cleaners and caretakers 
and everyone else to say, “Hey we 
want a fair go too”. 

So I think there’s a duel role for 
the PPTA, supporting other groups 
and also providing an example of 
well organised, strong industrial ac¬ 
tion. 

Do you think that this strike is 
connected to wider political devel¬ 
opments, like the international 
anti-capitalist movement and the 
setting up of the Peace and Justice 
Network in Auckland? 

Well they are, although teach¬ 
ers as a whole don’t draw that long 
a bow. 

I sense that within teaching, and 
the broader community, there is a 
growing mood of confidence; that 
people don’t just have to accept 
what is dished up to them; that we 
live in a democracy, and the views 
of people—including our cleaners 
and caretakers—should have the 
same weight as the moguls of the 
Business Roundtable. 

For the last twenty years, in par¬ 
ticular, there’s been a one-sided 
race. 

I think that there’s a growing 
confidence among teachers [that] 
first of all, you get what you’re pre¬ 
pared to fight for. And secondly 
that we deserve a far better deal. 


TALKING UNION 


Wellington teachers: 

rank-and-file movement emerging 


by DON FRANKS 

If you look at the inside of the 
back page of this paper you're 
reading, in the column headed 
"Where we stand", you'll see 
we emphasise the need to 
"revitalise the unions with a 
rank and file movement". 

What does that actually mean 
in practice? 

Events in Wellington during 
the teachers' contract strike on 
last Friday March 1, showed the 
need for, and the beginnings of, 
just such a movement. 

The official union plan for 
the strike had been to picket 
local electorate offices, and not 
have a central protest rally. But 
several Wellington schools de¬ 
cided to organise their own ac¬ 
tion at parliament. 

Teachers from Onslow, Wel¬ 
lington College, Wainuiomata 
and as far away as Kapiti got in 
touch with each other, made 
banners and headed for the Bee¬ 
hive. 

As teachers reached the gates 
of parliament, three passing fire 
engines gave them and their 
placards toots and thumbs up. 

The fire engines were go¬ 
ing to answer an alarm at the 
Beehive. 

So, just as striking teachers 
rolled up in front of the steps, 
all parliamentary staff and sev¬ 
eral MPs were being evacu¬ 
ated—among them a very reluc¬ 
tant Trevor Mallard, the minister 
of education. 

As the more than 200 teach¬ 
ers sighted Mallard they began 
calling: 

"We get the pits—you get the 
pay!", "Pay attention Mallard!" 
And, "Don'tduckourdemands!" 

Hanging his head, the minis¬ 
ter scuttled off as far away from 
the angry teachers as he could 
get. 

After this fine beginning, the 
demonstration briefly lost its 
way. 

Teachers discussed marching 
together across town, to meet 
and hear a report from their ex¬ 
ecutive. But that march didn't 
happen, as the "lead" offered by 
the PPTA executive member 
Bruce Kirkham was divisive. 

In his brief speech to the rally, 
Bruce Kirkham said that it was 


up to individual branches how 
they got across town to the 
meeting, that it might be better 
to individually get on buses, and 
that those who chose to walk 
must be careful not to disrupt 
footpaths. 

This put a noticeable damper 
on things, but only temporarily. 

Militant unity was regained 
when the 200-plus teachers fi¬ 
nally regrouped at Wellington 
High School hall. 

This meeting had been called 
by the Wellington PPTA execu¬ 
tive to get support for their han¬ 
dling of the negotiations. 

There was to have been a 
lengthy presentation from the 
top table, a few questions and 
then endorsement of the official 
position. 

But teachers didn't want that 
sort of meeting. 

They wanted more money 
and more teachers. 

They were also determined 
to resist the government's inten¬ 
tion that teachers take assess¬ 
ment responsibility for NCEA, 
(the replacement qualification 
for school certificate) which 
would mean much extra, unpaid 
work. 

The official position of the 
negotiators on these points was 
seen by most as "too bloody 
weak". 

So, in a sustained explosion of 
anger, rank-and-file teachers 
took control of their meeting. 

Early on there was a popular 
motion from the floor calling for 
the official presentation to be 
limited to 15 minutes. 

Then, for well over two hours, 
teachers argued for their union 
to take a harder line. Motions 
were passed demanding that 
negotiators call for 600 new 
teachers and for a 10% increase 
in wages. 

A significant motion was for 
electing "new negotiators". 

"We made the government 
listen and we made the exec lis¬ 
ten," one teacher told Socialist 
Worker. 

"This was the best meeting 
I've been to for years. 

"This meeting went in the di¬ 
rection that the people wanted 
it to. If other teachers around the 
country go this way, we'll get this 
one right!" 
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Hypocritical poicy 
on refugees 


by DAVID COLYER 

The Labour-Alliance government 
have taken a twisted approach 
to the question of asylum 
seekers. 

They have tried to look as 
though they care about refugees, 
but have also joined the racist 
Australian government in a 
“crack down on people smug¬ 
gling". 

The new Transnational Organ¬ 
ised Crime Bill increases penal¬ 
ties on “people smugglers” and 
also bosses who hire “illegal” im¬ 
migrants. 

As the Green Party points out, 
this law “will lead to more racial 
discrimination” because it en¬ 
courages people to look at recent 
migrants with suspicion. 

There are many other serious 
flaws in this approach to the refu¬ 
gee issue. 

Let’s look at just one of them. 

Foreign minister Phil Goff and 
immigration minister Lianne 
Dalziel say one of their aims at 
the recent conference on the is¬ 
sue in Bali, Indonesia was to work 
with other countries “to better 
respond to the causes and conse¬ 
quences of the problem.” 

This is rotten hypocrisy. 

The government they help 
lead has taken every opportunity 
to support military and economic 


attacks which have led tens of 
thousands to flee their homes and 
become refugees. 

The New Zealand Herald lists 
Afghanistan, Iraq and Turkey as 
the three countries that produce 
the most refugees. 

Afghanistan has been ripped 
apart by civil war, over the past 
quarter-century. The flames of 
this war have been fanned by the 
big powers, in particular the Brit¬ 
ain, America and Russia, which 
invaded in 1979. 

The current American-led in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan—in which 
NZ troops are participating—has 
made things even worse. 

Months after supposed “vic¬ 
tory” US planes continue their 
bombing raids. Labour and Alli¬ 
ance MPs continue to support 
them. The country is once again 
divided between feuding war¬ 
lords and ordinary Afghans will 
continue to flee for their lives. 

Iraq and Turkey are both 
home to large Kurdish minorities, 
who are brutally persecuted by 
their governments. 

Turkey is a member of Nato, 
the US-led military alliance. The 
Americans have supplied its gov¬ 
ernment with millions of dollars 
of military equipment to help it 
carry out its attacks against the 
Kurds, which veteran Middle East 
reporter Robert Fisk describes as 


“ethnic cleansing”. It is this re¬ 
pression that creates thousands of 
Kurdish refugees. 

Turkish Kurd groups fighting 
this repression are on America’s 
list of outlawed “terrorist” 
groups. 

Until the Gulf War in 1991, the 
US was also in full support of 
Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussain’s 
attacks on Iraqi Kurds. They sup¬ 
plied him with chemical weapons 
that were used against Kurdish 
civilians. 

Now the US is considering 
backing the Kurds against 
Hussain, as part of its plans to in¬ 
vade Iraq. 

But it’s not just Kurds who flee 
Iraq. Since the “end” of the Gulf 
War, US and British planes have 
never stopped bombing Iraqi. 

The United Nations’ sanctions 
have destroyed Iraq’s once pros¬ 
perous economy. 

NZ Navy frigates regularly 
help enforce this murderous 
blockade. 

The UN Fund for Children 
estimates that 6000 Iraqi children 
under five years of age die every 
month because of the sanctions. 
That’s 720,000 kids dead since 
1991. No wonder people are des¬ 
perate to find a better place to 
live. 

The fact that there are at least 
20 million people who have been 
displaced from their homes in the 
world is a massive problem. 

This problem will not be 
solved by blaming “organised 
crime” or imprisoning a few “peo¬ 
ple traffickers” will require radi¬ 
cal solutions on a global scale. 

This first step towards a solu¬ 
tion is recognising who the most 
well-armed and best organised 


criminals are—war mongering 
elites in both the Third and First 
Words. 

That includes our own govern¬ 
ment—so long as they continue 
to support these policies. 


What Labour 
should be doing 

In recent press statements 
Green Party MP Keith Locke 
called on the government to: 

• Condemn Australia's 
refugee concentration 
camps; and 

• Increase NZ's refugee 
quota now. 

The Greens, and many 
organisations also support 
these demands: 

• End the UN blockade 
against Iraq; 

• Stop supporting 
America's war on 
Afghanistan; 

• Speak out against US 
plans to extend the 
war; 

If the Labour-Alliance 
government followed these 
calls then they really could 
claim to be on the side of 
refugees. 



Dumped on a Pacific island by the Australian government 
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WORKERS’ SURVEY 


This Workers' Survey is the second of 
many that Socialist Worker intends to 
feature. 

Over coming months we will ask every 
person the same five questions. This 
approach allows our readers to compare 
responses from a wide range of workers, 
unemployed, students and homemakers. 

A clearer picture of political trends 
within the working class will start to form 
over a longer period. 

The opinions of grassroots people are 
important to Socialist Worker. 

We want our readers to take part in the 
survey. You could also ask your neighbours, 
workmates and friends to do likewise. 

Contact Socialist Worker for survey 
forms. Or write the questions and your 
responses on a bit of paper, along with your 
contact details and occupation, and send it 
in. Or email your survey info to socialist- 
worker@pl.net 


Q.1 Who should workers support in 
the next election, and why? 

ROSS BOYTE At the moment there’s no- 
one in the political rat race who can be 
trusted. We’ve bred a bunch of opportunists 
and treacherous bastards. 

GARETH HUGHES The Greens. 

MICHAEL Labour. That’s the most realistic 
alternative to National. And they’ve been a 
fairly worker-friendly government. 

ARNOLD THORNICROFT Nobody.They’re 
all duds. 


Q.2 The Labour-Alliance government 
has backed the attack on Afghanistan 
by the US state, which says it will also 
attack other countries. What is your 
attitude to that? 

ROSS BOYTE The US is the No. 1 aggres¬ 
sor in the world today. To be a puppet 
means that we support state terrorism 
which the US and its allies in the western 
alliance have been engaged in for genera¬ 
tions. To be an independent nation, we 
must break away from any involvement in 
US war adventures. 

GARETH HUGHES I’m totally opposed to it. 
The Greens were the only party to offer 
debate, alternatives and criticism. 


The people who took part in this 
survey are (in alphabetical order): 

ROSS BOYTE pensioner, Tauranga 

GARETH HUGHES worker, 
Wellington 

MICHAEL student, Auckland 

ARNOLD THORNICROFT 

homemaker, Dunedin 



ARNOLD THORNICROFT on 

parliamentary parties: “They’re 
all duds” 


Vietnam? Will New Zealand keep on being a 
subservient lap-dog to the US and be drawn 
into conflicts we have no business with? 

ARNOLD THORNICROFT They are idiots. 


Q.3 The Labour-Alliance government 
has outlawed political, solidarity and 
environmental strikes, just like the last 
National government. What do you 
think about that? 

ROSS BOYTE The unions have to break 
away from government interference in 
union matters. The members must decide 
what’s in their best interests and show a bit 
of guts to carry it out, even if it means by¬ 
passing existing legislation. 

GARETH HUGHES It’s wrong. 


Alliance government should be pressured 
from all angles to change it. 

ARNOLD THORNICROFT They are 
imbeciles. 


Q.4 The Labour-Alliance government 
is proposing that private firms be 
allowed to gain long-term control over 
local government assets under "public- 
private partnerships". How do you feel 
about that? 

ROSS BOYTE Central government has 
opted out of providing services and 
changed the rules, giving councils the right 
to manipulate the ratepayers as they see fit 
in the name of progress and the interests of 
the community. Locally, user pays is a total 
disaster. It’s not just paying for services in 
your rates. We’re now on a treadmill of 
continual price increases. 

GARETH HUGHES It’s wrong. 

MICHAEL Keep private hands off local 
government assets. These are public 
property and should remain so. 

ARNOLD THORNICROFT They are 
stinkers. 


Q.5 What is your attitude to genetic 
engineering? 

ROSS BOYTE Science has to come up with 
more positive and concrete data on the 
effects of GE on our life style. There may be 
some benefits in a social system where 
science worked for all mankind, not in a 
society motivated by personal profits and 
greed. The answer, at the moment, is a 
decided “No”. 

GARETH HUGHES I’m against New 
Zealand testing GE in field trials and labs. 
I’m also against the selling of GE food.and 
the trademarking of genes. 

MICHAEL Total and absolute opposition to 
GE. Nature shouldn’t be messed around 
with. 

ARNOLD THORNICROFT I don’t know 
enough to comment. 


MICHAEL Has no-one learnt anything from 


MICHAEL It’s not right.The Labour- 
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Justice for Palestinians 

Stop Israel’s war on the innocent 



Israeli soldier and Palestinian civilian 


Children ripped apart by tank shells as they 
play. Women shot dead by army snipers in 
their own homes. 

Houses smashed to rubble by F-16 fighter 
jets. A doctor deliberately shot dead in his 
own ambulance as he rushes to help the in¬ 
jured. 

This is the reality of Ariel Sharon’s massa¬ 
cre of Palestinian civilians. 

It is the reality that the British media try 
to ignore. They concentrate on reporting only 
the Israeli casualties. 

For every Israeli killed in the intifada, four 
Palestinians have died. 

And the Palestinians have been suffering 
at the hands of Israel for 50 years. 

The Israelis and the Palestinians are not 
two tribes at war. 

The Palestinians are resisting the occupa¬ 
tion of their own country. 

Sharon has declared war on all Palestin¬ 
ian men, women and children. 

Last week Israel ignored the possibility of 
a peace plan for the region. With tanks and 
Apache helicopters, it steamed into the Batala 
and Jenin refugee camps. 

The UN reported 30 Palestinians killed in 
the Batala camp alone, including three girls 
under ten, and hundreds injured. 

The refugee camps are at the heart of the 
Palestinian struggle. 

They are filthy, poverty-stricken slums. In 
Batala 20,000 people are crammed into just 
one square mile. 

They were driven out of their homes in 
1948 when Israeli militants used violence and 
terror to grab 77% of Palestine. 

Four fifths of the Arab population were 
driven out of Palestine. They were forced into 


exile in surrounding countries. 

Today more than 50 years later, millions 
of Palestinians are still living in exile. 

More Palestinians came under Israeli oc¬ 
cupation in 1967. Armed to the teeth by the 
US, Israel seized Gaza, the West Bank and 
the Golan Heights. 

Israel has since built thousands of milita¬ 
rised settlements, even in areas where the Pal¬ 
estinians are supposed to have some control. 

Funerals of murdered relatives and friends, 
the experience of military aggression, and 
crushing poverty are the everyday reality for 
the Palestinians. 

Life is so appalling that more and more of 
them are prepared to risk their lives in the 
desperate struggle against Israel’s military 


might. 

Sharon wants the Palestinians to “suffer 
heavy losses”. He wants to crush Palestinian 
resistance. 

Sharon’s popularity is plummeting inside 
Israel. His only answer is to step up the repres¬ 
sion, and draw more and more people into the 
cycle of killing and revenge. 

Without justice for Palestine there is no 
possible solution to the crisis. 

Everyone who wants peace and an end to 
all the killing should demand as an absolute 
minimum the return of all the Occupied Ter¬ 
ritories, that the US stops arming Israel, and 
that the Palestinians are given the full right 
of return to the areas where they were driven 
from. 


Colombia—Rebels' resistance is strong 


A top Colombian general 
resigned last week, along with 
several other senior military 
officers. 

It was the clearest sign yet that 
the war launched by the US- 
backed regime against rebel 
forces is not going to plan. 

The Colombian government 
plunged the South American 
country into a new round of 
bloody fighting last month when 
it ended peace talks with left wing 
FARC guerrillas. 

The regime boasted it would 
seize back territory it had previ¬ 
ously ceded to the FARC forces 
within 48 hours. 

The government bombed 
rebel positions, and government 


troops took key towns in the 
Switzerland-sized area of the 
country that had been under 
FARC control. 

But the guerrillas have hit 
back. 

General Gustavo Porras was 
in charge of a key part of the ar¬ 
my’s offensive. 

He and four of his top officers 
were forced to resign their posi¬ 
tions last week after FARC forces 
blew up a bridge vital for supply¬ 
ing the main town of San Vicente 
del Caguan. 

Meanwhile BBC correspond¬ 
ent Peter Greste reported from 
inside the war zone. 

In San Vicente del Caguan, he 
said, “The troops are only on the 


streets during daylight. At night 
they retreat into barracks. 

“The roads to San Vicente are 
all under guerrilla control. The 
only relatively safe way to travel 
there is by helicopter, and the 
FARC has cut all electricity and 
phone lines.” 

The BBC man also adds that 
the FARC has “a significant core 
of support” in Colombia. 

That honest admission stands 
in stark contrast to the lies ped¬ 
dled by the Colombian and US 
governments. 

They say the Colombian gov¬ 
ernment is fighting “terrorism” 
and waging a “war on drugs”. 

The real terror in Colombia 
comes from the government and 


right-wing paramilitaries linked 
to it. 

They are responsible for the 
vast majority of the thousands of 
deaths in Colombia, as even the 
US State Department accepts. 

The US has been urging on the 
Colombian government’s war 
plans and has pumped in over 
US$1 billion in mostly military 
aid under its Plan Colombia. 

But the US is also nervous 
about getting drawn directly into 
a full scale civil war, and getting 
bogged down as it did in its war 
in Vietnam in the 1960s and 1970s. 

So last week George W Bush 
turned down Colombian presi¬ 
dent Andreas Pastrana’s request 
for more military aid. 
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20,000 demonstrate in London against the war 

‘Stop backing 
George Bush!’ 


From Stop the War press release and Socialist 
Workers Party report 

A lively, diverse and determined gathering 
of 20,000 marched through central London 
on 2 March in the third major national anti¬ 
war demonstration since the US and Britain 
launched the military assault on Afghanistan 
on 7 October. 

The demonstration, organised by the Stop 
the War Coalition and backed by Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, heard Stop the War 
Coalition convenor Lindsey German say: 

“The ever-expanding ‘war against terror¬ 
ism’ is a war of lies and hypocrisy. Events in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere, not to mention 
George Bush’s frightening ‘axis of evil’ 
speech, have confirmed many of our worst 
fears. 


“Bush and Blair claim that they must at¬ 
tack Iraq in order to eliminate weapons of 
mass destruction, but it is the US and its al¬ 
lies which have repeatedly deployed weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction from the sanctions 
against Iraq that have taken hundreds of 
thousands of lives to the ‘daisy-cutters’ that 
have rained death upon Afghanistan to the 
space-based nukes of National Missile De¬ 
fence that now threaten our planet. 

“At a time when the war in Afghanistan 
has largely vanished from the front pages, the 
turn-out today is especially significant, and 
should serve as a warning to the government. 
Public opposition to Bush and Blair’s war is 
definitely on the rise. We are determined to 
continue to organise the broadest possible 
opposition to this dangerous and unjust war. 

“The message from today’s demonstration 


is clear: as long as Bush and Blair sustain their 
pro-war coalition, our Coalition will cam¬ 
paign to stop them.” 

She called on the demonstrators to return 
to London for the CND march on 30 March, 
which is being backed by the Stop the War 
Coalition. 

Tony Benn, a former Labour Party minis¬ 
ter and prominent left wing activist called for 
an hours strike and non-violent direct action 
when America strikes Iraq. 

“Stop the buses, stop the trains, stop the 
schools and the workplaces,” he said. 

Other speakers in Trafalgar Square in¬ 
cluded Labour MPs Jeremy Corbyn and 
George Galloway, NATFHE union general 
secretary Paul Mackney, writer Tariq Ali, and 
representatives of Muslims for Just Peace, 
Kurdish and Palestinian organisations. 
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WHY ALI 
STILL 
PACKS A 
PUNCH 

by WEYMAN BENNETT 


The US ruling class would probably rather 
we watch the gung-ho war film Black Hawk 
Down than Ali, a biopic about a Black 
American Muslim who took on the system. 

But as Muhammad Ali himself said in 
1967, “I am America. I am the part you won’t 
recognise, but get used to me. Black, confi¬ 
dent, cocky—my name, not yours. My reli¬ 
gion, not yours. My goals, my own. Get used 
to me.” 

The film begins in 1964, when the civil 
rights movement moved from pacifist pro¬ 
tests in the apartheid Southern states to riot 
and rebellion in the North. 

1964 was the year that Harlem exploded. 

1964 was the year that three civil rights 
leaders were murdered. 

1964 was the year that Malcolm X was ex¬ 
pelled from the Nation of Islam, and became 
more and more radical. 

It was also the year that Muhammad Ali 
defeated Sonny Liston to become world 
champion. 

The opening sequence of Ali contains 
Malcolm X’s famous words of advice: “Be 
courteous. But if anyone lays his hand on you 
make sure they cannot lay their hand on any¬ 
one else.” 

Then follows scenes from Ali’s childhood, 
set to the music of Sam Cooke’s album A 
Change is Gonna Come. 

We see him standing on a segregated bus 
reading the newspaper headlines about the 
lynching of Black teenager Emmett Till. 

Muhammad Ali was a 22 year old work¬ 
ing class Black man who rejected American 
values because America rejected him. 

Ali' s director, Michael Mann, has said. 
“The story I wanted to tell begins in 1964 and 
ends in 1974. 

“In one way the story is simple—a man 
wins the heavyweight boxing championship, 
his title is unfairly taken from him, and he 
begins his quest to regain his crown and bring 
about justice. That ten-year period in history 
was all about fighting for justice.” 

This approach leads to some really inspir¬ 
ing moments, especially when Will Smith 
speaks Ali’s own words. His refusal to accept 
the draft to fight in Vietnam is a highlight of 
the film. It shows how he linked opposing the 
war to opposing racism. 

Some 13 percent of US troops were Black, 
but 28 percent of frontline troops were Black. 

As Ali put it, “I ain’t got no quarrel with 
those Vietcong. No Vietnamese ever called 
me a nigger.” 

As punishment he was stripped of his ti¬ 
tle, had his passport taken away, and faced 
five years in prison. He was abandoned at this 
crucial point by the Nation of Islam, and vili¬ 
fied in the press. 

The film painstakingly recreates the im¬ 
ages and sounds of the time, as well as Ali’s 
fights. 

But much of the political references are 
contained in the background detail. This 
means it is easy to miss some of the key events 
of the time. 

Unfortunately, it also misses out a key 
event, when Ali threw his Olympic gold 
medal into a river after being refused service 
in a segregated restaurant. 

The film’s climax is Ah’s comeback in the 
1974 “Rumble in the Jungle”. In this match Ah 
fought George Foreman to reclaim his title. 


At this point both the achievements and 
the limitations of the Black Power movement 
and the African national liberation struggle 
are fused. The fight was the first all-Black pro¬ 
motion—a thing that would have been impos¬ 
sible in 1964. 

But it was a deal cooked up between cor¬ 
rupt promoter Don King and Zaire’s dicta¬ 
tor, President Mobutu. 

Ali’s victory was a symbolic victory for all 
those who stood up to imperialism. It was in 


the same year that president Richard Nixon 
resigned as the US faced military defeat. 

This film is entertaining and inspiring, but 
not definitive. 

The film When We Were Kings and the 
book Muhammad Ali and the Spirit of the Six¬ 
ties by British socialist Mike Marqusee’s fill 
many of the gaps. 

But his film it is a genuine attempt to ex¬ 
amine racism and hypocrisy in the US, and to 
acknowledge those who stood up to it. 
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CONTACT THE . .. 

socialists Socialist Worker 

NEAR YOU WHERE WE STAND 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Vaughan: (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7:30pm every Tuesday at the Trade Union 
Centre 147 Great North Rd, Grey Lynn. 

Phone Len: 634 3984 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★ TAURANGA 


Phone Tony: 544 1859 

Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie: 345 9853 

Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ PALMERSTON NORTH 


Phone Thomas: 354 8638 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7:30pm every Monday 
at Rm 2 Crossways (back entrance), 
Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone Gordon: 972 2296 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone Don: 385 5268 

Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone Vaughan: 688 5837 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation which 
generates inequality, crisis and war. Although 
workers create society's wealth, it is controlled 
by the ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when the working 
class takes control of social wealth and 
democratically plans its production and 
distribution to meet human needs, not private 
profits. This will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China and Cuba, 
just like the former Soviet Union and the Eastern 
bloc, have nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the struggles of 
workers against every dictatorial stalinist ruling 
class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be reformed to 
end exploitation and oppression, contrary to 
what Alliance, Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, police and 
judiciary protect the ruling class. These 
institutions cannot be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the working 
class needs a new kind of state—a democratic 
workers state based on workers councils and 
workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are exploited by 
capitalism, so the struggle for socialism is 
global. 

We campaign for solidarity with workers in 
other countries. We fight racism and imperialism. 
We oppose all immigration controls. We support 
all genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because socialism 
depends on spreading working class revolutions 
around the world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We oppose 
the oppression of women, Maori, Pacific 
Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to divide 
the working class. 

We support the right of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own defence. Their 
liberation is essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 
determination. 

The government's approach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite while doing little for 
working class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be achieved 
within capitalism. It will only become a reality 
with the establishment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to be 
organised into a mass revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early stages of building such a 
party through involvement in the day-to-day 
struggles of workers and the oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions with a rank- 
and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to fight for 
socialism, then join us. 


1 ★ NATIONAL OFFICE 1 

r - ■ 
■ 

Socialist Worker is the fortnightly paper of the 
Socialist Workers Organisation. 

you liked reading it, fill out this form and send it in 

SWO members elsewhere in NZ and our sister 
organisations overseas can be contacted through 
the SWO's national office. 

I 

1 

1 if 

1 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 

1 □ 
1 □ 

! □ 

1 want to attend a socialist meeting. 

1 want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation. 

1 want to subscibe to Socialist Worker. 


Posted to you every foughtnight. Enclose $30 for a year or $15 for 6 months 


¥ i 

5 Socialist Worker ! 

S is on the internet at: S 

J http-//au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ J 

% * 
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Proposal to form a 
Network for Peace and Justice 

To all organisations and people concerned for peace and justice at home 

and around the world. 


Kia Ora Koutou, 

An Invitation to take part 

On Monday 11th February a meeting was called to 
discuss the formation of a Network for Global Peace and 
Justice. 

The purpose of such a network would be to help 
strengthen the efforts of the many groups already working 
on a whole variety of issues and to perhaps give a 
collective voice to concerns they hold in common. 

Attending the meeting were a number of 
organisations with concerns ranging from: 

• Resistance to globalisation and the destructive effects 
this has for New Zealand workers and people overseas; 

• Opposition to George Bush's "war without end"; 

• Growing Gap between Rich and Poor 

• Privatisation of state assets and community services; 

• Concerns for refugees; 

• Opposition to multinational corporate control of 
national economies; 

• Religious persecution in many parts of the world; 

• Trade union persecution 

• Opposition to Genetic Engineering of Food 

The meeting was very positive about the 
concept of the network which could have initial 
aims to: 

• Establish clear links (particularly electronic) between the 
groups to share information about activities which could 
be disseminated to a wider audience. 

• Exchange ideas, strategies, resources and information 
to help strengthen each of the groups themselves 

• Initiating on-going educational activities such as 
speaking tours and seminars and organising protest 
activity on issues of common concern. 

Before making any decisions about the name of such a 
network (Justice and Peace Network? Global Justice 
Network?) or agree on objectives or protocols it was 
decided to cast the net much wider and extend the 
invitation to take part to as wide a range of groups as 
possible. 

This letter then is an invitation to the next meeting at which 
we hope such a network could be formed. We would like 
any group or organisation which would like to consider 
being part of such a network to come along and join the 
discussion. 


The meeting will be 
held in the Supper 
Room, Trades Hall, 
157 Great North 
Road, Grey Lynn, 
Monday 8th April 
at 7:30pm. 

The proposed agenda is as follows: 

Welcome and Introduction (5 minutes) 

Background to the meeting (5 minutes) 

Discussion of Purpose of Proposed Network (30 minutes) 
Discussion of Structure of Proposed network (30 minutes) 
Name for the Network? (1 0 mins) 

Allocation of tasks to be done before next meeting (15 
minutes) 

Setting the date and time for the next meeting (5 mins) 
Meeting to finish by 9:30pm. 

We are doing our very best to get this letter out to as wide 
a group of people and organisations as possible. If you 
can think of any organisations who might be interested 
please distribute this and encourage them to send 
representatives or observers. 


Yours in Solidarity: 


Love Chile 

chile@unitec.ac.nz 


David Colyer 

socialist-worker@pl.net 

6343984 

Terry Dibble 

cttdfarr@ihug.co.nz 

3767881 

Jane Kelsey 

j.kelsey@auckland.ac.nz 

5791030 

Maire Leadbetter 

maire@clear.net.nz 

8159000 

John Minto 

jbminto@xtra.co.nz 

8463173 

Geraldene Peters 

bern@ihug.co.nz 


Len Richards 

kairos@actrix.gen.nz 


Lynne Serpe 

lynneserpe@aol.com 


Mike Treen 

miketreen@yahoo.co.nz 

3763780 




